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TX  7TTH  a  view  to  answering  frequent  parental  inquiries  for  a  description  of  Lafayette 
**  College,  its  equipment,  the  healthfulness  of  its  location,  its  accessibility  by  ordi¬ 
nary  lines  of  travel,  and  the  character  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  following  sketch 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Donald  G.  Mitchel,  author  of  The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor ,  etc., 
published  originally  in  Scribner' s  Magazine  (now  The  Century )  is  presented,  with  such 
eliminations,  changes,  and  additions  as  make  it  applicable  to  the  present  time. 


VIF.W  OF  EASTON,  PA. — LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE  IN  BACKGROUND. 


Some  seventy  miles  toward  the  West  from 
New  York — just  beyond  the  border-line  of 
Pennsylvania — lies  the  charming  borough 
of  Easton.  The  Delaware  River  separates 
it  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Lehigh,  flowing 
down  from  the  north  and  west,  pours  its 


waters  into  the  former  stream  upon  the 
southern  skirt  of  the  town.  This  embranch¬ 
ment  of  the  rivers  gave  to  the  place  the  old 
title  of  the  “ Forks  of  the  Delaware.” 

Besides  the  two  rivers  we  have  named  as 
having  their  confluence  before  the  town,  a 
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third  stream,  Bushkill  Creek — large  enough 
to  be  a  river  in  England — comes  meander¬ 
ing  down  from  the  northward  through 
wooded  hills  and  bright  meadows  and  slop¬ 
ing  farm-fields,  and  after  driving  a  half 
score  of  mills,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Delaware.  This  meeting  of  streams  makes 
in  every  flood-time  an  angry  swirl,  which, 
in  ages  past — as  geologists  tell  us — has 
abraded  the  Jersey  shore,  and  deposited,  by 
its  reflowing  eddies,  an  alluvial  delta  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  side.  This  delta  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  site  of  the  Easton  of 
earlier  days. 

But  Easton  has  outgrown  the  original 
alluvial  plateau,  and  has  pushed  its  outlying 
houses  up  the  sides  of  all  the  surrounding 
hills.  The  old  thrift  of  the  place  grew  out 
of  an  easy  water-way  to  Philadelphia  down 
the  Delaware — out  of  the  outlying  grain 
lands,  the  mill-sites  along  the  Bushkill,  and 
the  fumber~^oT  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Lehigh  and  the  Delaware.  But  coal  and 
iron  have  wrought  changes  of  which  the 
founders  never  dreamed.  Canals  have  leashed 
the  little  borough  at  the  river  forks  with 
New  York,  with  Philadelphia,  and  with  what, 
in  their  day,  were  the  mountain  solitudes 
beyond  Mauch  Chunk.  In  addition  to  these 
lines  of  traffic,  three  railways  stretch 
from  Easton  to  the  waters  of  New  York 
Bay;  a  fourth  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware;  a  fifth  threads  its  way  along  its 
banks  northward  amid  the  wild  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
over  the  Pocono  Mountains  to  the  coalfields 
of  Scranton  and  the  fertile  agricultural 
region  of  Southern  New  York;  a  sixth 
opens  the  way  to  Harrisburg  and  the  West, 
while  two  more — rival  lines — are  shelved 
upon  either  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  and,  after 
traversing  the  heart  of  the  best  coal  regions 
of  America,  connect  thereabout  with  diver¬ 
gent  lines  over  the  wondrous  Catawissa 
chasms,  and  Wilkes-Barre  Valley,  and  the 
whole  upper  region  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Easton  is  a  place  to  be  visited — were  it 
only  because  it  is  the  gateway  to  the  won¬ 
derful  scenery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Most 


American  travelers  who  have  beguiled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  winning  scenes  of  Europe 
and  our  own  White  Mountains  and  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  think  of  this  valley  as  a  region 
murky  with  coal-dust  and  begrimed  with 
the  reek  of  mining-huts.  Yet  there  is  a 
beauty  along  the  Lehigh  River  which  will 
match — in  a  different  way — the  beauty  of 
the  Elbe  through  Saxon  Switzerland.  For 
some  distance  above  Easton  there  are 
league-long  stretches  of  fertile  meadows,  and 
broad  bights  of  river,  which  at  night  are  all 
agleam  with  the  blaze  of  furnaces ;  and  there 
is  the  charming  town  of  Bethlehem,  planted 
in  1 740  by  the  Moravian  “  United  Brethren,” 
whose  roofs,  as  you  hurtle  past,  seem  to  be 
swimming  in  a  sea  of  foliage ;  but  it  is  only 
when  he  has  passed  through  the  gap  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  that  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  Lehigh  will  delight  the  traveler.  The 
river  is  as  tortuous  as  the  trail  of  a  serpent. 
The  wooded  hills, growing  bolder  and  bolder, 
crowd  it  closely  on  either  side.  The  twin 
roads  hang  upon  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
making  sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between 
the  densely  wooded  shores  and  the  murky 
waters.  Time  and  time  again,  it  would 
seem  to  you  that  the  valley  had  closed  in 
utterly;  but  as  often  road  and  river  to¬ 
gether,  by  swift  whirl  around  some  beetling 
height,  glide  away  into  other  and  deeper 
wildnesses  of  the  valley.  Towns  are  absent, 
since  there  is  no  possible  site  for  them; 
houses,  too,  are  lacking,  save  some  tiny 
group  at  a  lumber-boom  or  the  homestead 
of  a  lock-tender  on  the  canal.  These  whisk 
by  you,  and  the  wooded  solitudes  come 
again  ;  yet  always  the  river  is  roaring  below 
you,  and  at  quick  intervals  come  the  whistle 
and  rush  of  the  interminable  coal  trains. 

Finally,  from  out  the  windings  of  the 
wooded  valley,  whose  high  banks  scarce  let 
the  sun  shine  upon  the  river-surface,  save  at 
noonday,  you  are  shunted  upon  a  siding  right 
athwart  the  great  hostelry  of  Mauch  Chunk. 
No  outlying  settlements  have  prepared  you 
for  a  town,  and  yet  there  it  is,  with  its  fes¬ 
tive  “Mansion  House,”  shelved  in  some 
wondrous  manner  upon  a  step  of  the  hills, 
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and  from  the  door — whichever  side  you 
may  look — a  wooded  garniture  of  hills, 
not  a  rifle-shot  away,  shuts  in  the  view. 
There  is  not,  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the 
metropolis,  a  more  picturesque  rendezvous 
for  an  idle  week  of  summer. 

But  we  have  not  taken  our  readers  to-day 
for  an  excursion  up  the  Lehigh  Valley.  It 
is  our  purpose  rather  to  detain  them  upon 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  heights 
which  look  down  upon  the  confluence  of  the 
Easton  River  forks,  where  Lafayette  College 
has  its  seat ;  and  we  purpose  to  inform  them, 


so  far  as  we  may,  of  the  history  and 
appointments  of  an  institution 
which,  from  its  old,  quiescent  state 
of  early  days  has,  in  these  latter 
times,  made  its  way  to  the  front 
rank  of  our  colleges — and  this 
whether  we  reckon  rank  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  by  the  range  of 
equipment,  by  the  efficiency  of  its 
instructing  corps,  or  by  the  breadth 
and  order  of  its  curriculum  of  study. 
Two  broad  and  comely  streets  tra¬ 
verse  Easton  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  borough. 
At  this  point  was  the  site  of  the  old  Court¬ 
house,  with  a  square  about  it — in  the 
manner  of  German  towns — formed  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  rectangular  area  of  ground  from 
each  of  the  four  corners  made  by  the  inter¬ 
secting  streets.  The  Court-house,  or  Town- 
house,  is  now  gone ;  but  in  its  place  is  a 
dainty  little  Bowling  Green,  dressed  with 
trees  and  made  gay  by  a  central  fountain. 
Around  the  iron  paling  which  hems  in  this 
green  the  meat-venders,  fruiterers,  and 
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vegetable-dealers,  on  market-days,  ply  their 
trade  and  display  their  stock. 

Of  shops  there  are  many  in  side  quarters, 
with  Dutch  stoops  and  a  great  motley  of 
wares,  with  names  of  undisguised  German 
over  the  lintels;  nor  are  there  wanting 
others  with  plate-glass  fronts  and  all  the 
lofty  bedizenry  that  marks  a  seaboard  city. 
Of  dwellings  there  are  those  with  the  white 
shutters  and  white  marble  steps  which  show 
Philadelphia  affinities;  and  sandwiched  with 
them  you  will  find  a  brown  freestone  front 
of  New  York  kinship;  or,  more  likely,  a 
sturdy,  substantial,  somewhat  dingy,  com¬ 
fortable  homestead  of  true  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  extraction. 

Going  north  from  the  fountain-green, 
by  one  of  the  broad  avenues  we  have 
mentioned  under  feathery  plumes  of  silver 
maple  and  stiffer  plumes  of  English  elms, 
the  visitor,  after  five  minutes’  walk,  will 
come  to  the  bridge  which  crosses  Bushkill 
Creek,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
bridge  will  be  confronted  by  a  hill,  which 
is  almost  a  cliff,  that  rises  swift  and  steep  to 
the  plateau  where  is  seated  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege.  The  hill  shows  raw  escarpments  of 
limestone  rock  and  a  tangled  growth  of 
wildwood.  Formerly  the  only  method  of 
reaching  the  summit,  save  by  a  long  de¬ 
tour,  was  by  clambering  up  a  steep  flight  of 
plank  steps,  springing,  on  the  stilts  of  a 
rude  carpentry,  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and 
trembling  with  the  weight  of  the  adventur¬ 
ous  climber.  The  dizzy  scaffolding  of  stairs 
which  in  that  day  led  on  and  up  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  reminded  the  traveler  of  those  crazy 
and  slippery  timber  ladders  of  the  Leuken 
Bad  in  Switzerland  which  lead  up  to  the 
mountain  town  of  Albinen. 

The  foot-passenger  can  now,  however, 
reach  the  heights  of  the  Lafayette  plateau 
by  stone  steps,  massive  and  broad,  and  by 
as  broad  a  graveled  path,  supported  by 
masonry,  and  zigzagging  along  the  practi¬ 
cable  ledges  of  the  picturesque  hill-side. 
Wending  up,  under  shade  of  cedars,  of 
tuettle-trees,  of  wild  roses,  and  festoons  of 
the  Virginia  creeper,  the  visitor  will  reach, 


two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  a  little 
bastion,  supported  by  rusticated  stone¬ 
work,  on  which  stands  a  monumental 
granite  soldier,  commemorative  of  “  The 
Dead  in  the  War.” 

Fifteen  feet  higher,  by  another  flight  of 
steps,  the  general  level  of  the  Lafayette 
plateau  is  reached ;  and  from  here  an  em¬ 
bowered  straight  walk  leads  directly  to  the 
central  entrance  of  the  original  College 
building.  This  has  been  changed  from  its 
former  appearance  and  now  stretches  on 
either  hand  into  the  great  flanking  structures 
of  chapel  and  library  which  join  upon  it 
and  make  up  with  it  a  most  imposing 
frontage. 

Before  passing  up  the  walk  to  the  Colleges, 
the  Eastonian  will  of  a  surety  call  your 
attention  to  the  view  southward,  over  the 
town,  from  the  crown  of  the  hill.  You 
stand  there,  at  the  head  of  the  last  flight  of 
steps  we  named,  in  the  axis  of  the  main 
street  of  Easton.  Immediately  before  you 
and  below  you  the  granite  sentinel  is  hold¬ 
ing  his  steady  guard.  Thence,  the  hill  you 
have  climbed  plunges  down  under  its  wil¬ 
derness  of  leaves  to  the  bridge  of  the  Bush- 
kill,  of  which  stream  you  have  glimpses  and 
hear  the  thrumming  of  its  mills.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Bushkill  the  broad  street  far 
below  you  sweeps  straight  southward, 
hemmed  by  houses  and  trees  and  spires  ; 
it  swings  round  the  leafy  circlet  of  the 
fountain-green,  and  stretches  away,  amid 
other  and  lower  houses,  along  a  gentle  de¬ 
scent  till  it  strikes  the  Lehigh  ;  beyond  this 
rise  the  tall  hills  of  South  Easton.  To  the 
right  (which  is  westerly)  the  town  creeps 
up  a  gentle  ascent,  upon  which  break 
bolder  and  bolder  heights — some  peopled, 
some  tilled,  some  unkempt  and  wild.  To 
the  left  are  other  and  more  closely  packed 
roofs,  trending  down  to  the  Delaware,  of 
which  you  see  a  broad,  shining  bight  and 
have  view  of  its  bridges  crossing  to  the 
higher  shores  of  Jersey,  where  smoke  the 
furnaces  of  Phillipsburg.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  scene  of  busy  activity,  of  quiet,  far-away 
hill-sides,  of  near  tangled  wildness,  of  river 
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spaces,  of  deep  valley-clefts,  of  trailing 
barges,  of  railways  over  railways,  and 
never-ending  skurry  of  trains,  that  can 
hardly  be  matched. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  townspeople  are 
proud  of  the  view ;  it  is  no  wonder  th^t 
younglings  of  either  sex  come  hither  in 
pairs  in  the  summer  twilight  to  linger  and 
look  off. 

The  matter-of-fact  Eastonian  will  from 
this  point  call  your  attention  to  a  little 
gleaming  rooflet  somewhere  on  the  hills  of 
South  Easton,  where  Lafayette  College  had 
its  beginning.  This  was  little  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  for  the  College  boasts  of  no 
extraordinary  antiquity.  It  was  in  1826 
that  a  charter  was  granted,  naming,  among 
other  trustees,  General  Robert  Patterson, 
Colonel  John  Hare  Powel,  Hon.  James  M. 
Porter  (subsequently  Secretary  of  War),  and 
Colonel  Thomas  McKeen,  who  was  among 
the  most  active  of  Eastonians  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  enterprise. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  charter  was  under  discussion,  a  member 
waxed  very  wroth  at  the  proposition  to 
charter  any  institution  for  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  “It  adds  no  more  to 
scientific  knowledge,”  said  he,  “than  the 
croaking  of  frogs.”  The  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  has  his  successors  in  our  time  ;  yet  col¬ 
leges  bud  and  grow,  and  youngsters  keep 
time  to  the  Horatian  measures. 

In  the  year  1832  Dr.  George  Junkin  was 
called  from  an  industrial  school  at  German¬ 
town  to  preside  over  the  College.  He  was 
a  positive,  conscientious,  resolute  man,  and 
consented  to  come  on  condition  of  the 
abandonment  of  all  instruction  in  military 
tactics,  which  had  been  made  a  provision  in 
the  charter.  The  charter  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  amended,  and  Dr.  Junkin  became 
acting-president,  though  not  formally  in¬ 
augurated  until  the  completion  of  the  first 
building  on  the  present  site  in  May,  1834. 

Oddly  enough,  Dr.  Junkin,  who  had  not 
great  faith  in  military  tactics,  held  in  1861 
the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  Vir¬ 


ginia;  and  in  the  early  days  of  April — 
before  yet  Sumter  was  bombarded  —  he 
made  a  flurry  in  that  institution  by  boldly 
tearing  down  and  burning  a  secession  flag 
which  the  hot-headed  young  Virginians  had 
set  afloat.  Still  more  oddly,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Junkin  became  the  wife  of  that 
most  military  of  sons-in-law,  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

The  successors  of  Dr.  Junkin  have  been : 
Dr.  J.  W.  Yeomans,  from  1840  to  1844; 
Dr.  Junkin  (a  second  time),  from  1844  to 
1848 ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Nassau,  from  1849  to 
1850;  Dr.  D.  V.  McLean,  from  1851  to 
1858  ;  Dr.  G.  Wilson  McPhail,  from  1858 
to  1863;  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  from 
1863-1883;  from  1883  the  present  incum¬ 
bent,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D., 
LL.  D. 

In  1849  the  College  was  formally  taken 
under  “the  care  and  patronage”  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  (no\v  The" Synod '“of 
Pennsylvania)  a  measure  which  has  resulted 
practically  in  this  only,  that  the  approving 
seal  of  the  Synod  must  be  set  to  whatever 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  These  last  are  understood  to 
be  sturdily,  though  not  aggressively,  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  faith.  Other  shades  of  Chris¬ 
tian  belief,  however,  are  represented  in  the 
governing  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  a 
wise  liberalism  pervades  its  councils.  The 
students  attend  such  churches  as  they  may 
“  elect.” 

The  early  days  of  Lafayette,  as  will  read¬ 
ily  be  believed,  were  not  resplendent  with 
success.  At  the  first  regular  Commencement 
in  1836  only  four  students  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  for  many  years  there¬ 
after  a  class  of  twelve  was  large  and  one  of 
a  score  quite  extraordinary.  Up  to  the 
period  of  the  war  there  was  but  one  or  two 
dingy  buildings ;  the  grounds,  some  nine 
acres,  were  in  a  neglected  state,  and  direct 
access  from  the  borough  for  foot-passengers 
was  only  had  by  the  crazy  timber  stairway 
already  mentioned.  The  students  were 
mostly  from  the  near  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  site  of  Lafayette  College 
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was  almost  as  little  known  through  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  as  General  La¬ 
fayette’s  homestead  of  La  Grange  in  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

During  the  war  the  College  rolls  were 
awkwardly  depleted  by  the  military  muster, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  its  students 
found  place  in  the  ranks  than  is  recorded 
of  any  other  Eastern  college.  Indeed,  in 
1863  so  serious  was  the  falling  off  that  it 
was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  close  the  College  doors.  At 
that  date  the  total  available  income  was 
reported  at  not  more  than  four  thousand 


growth  and  development  utterly  unexam¬ 
pled  in  any  old  college  in  the  country.  The 
students  are  no  longer  numbered  by  scores, 
but  by  hundreds. 

Of  course,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
equipments  should  multiply  in  correspond¬ 
ing  proportion  ;  and  this  multiplication  has 
been  made  good.  The  old  College  build¬ 
ing  has  been  braced  with  stately  additions; 
a  chemical  laboratory,  an  observatory,  a 
range  of  dormitories,  a  great  scientific 
hall — have  sprung  up  on  the  plateau ; 
grounds  have  been  extended  to  upwards  of 
thirty  acres,  graded,  and  put  in  orderly 
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dollars,  and  the  whole  “  plant” — to  use  a 
contractor’s  word — would  have  hardly  footed 
up  a  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars.  Had 
this  course  been  pursued,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  doors  of  Lafayette  would 
never  have  been  re-opened,  and  the  loss  been 
charged  over  to  the  wreck  of  the  war. 

But  there  was  a  sturdy  resistance  to  the 
proposal.  The  Synod  declared,  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  that  the  College  must  and  should 
be  sustained.  Dr.  William  C.  Cattell,  who 
had  been  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  College  from  1855  to  1859,  was  called 
to  the  presidency ;  the  doubting  trustees 
took  new  heart,  and  the  result  was  a 


array,  and  every  aspect  of  the  locality  be¬ 
tokens  that  thrift  and  large  capacity  for 
doing  educational  work. 

It  is  plain  to  the  practical  outsider  that 
there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  moneys 
which  the  earlier  fiscal  history  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  did  not  forbode.  Dr.  Cattell  inter¬ 
ested  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania — to 
say  nothing  of  certain  large  donors  extra 
muros — and  they  showed  themselves  richly 
generous.  Among  other  gifts  we  may  par¬ 
ticularize,  first — the  establishment  of  a  fully 
appointed  observatory  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  most  honored  officers  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Traill  Green.  There  followed, 
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next,  the  erection  of  four  convenient  dormi¬ 
tories  upon  the  northern  flank  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  plateau,  bearing  the  names  of  their 
respective  founders — Blair  Hall,  Newkirk 
Hall,  Martien  Hall,  and  Powel  Hall.  Then 
upon  a  shelf  of  the  hill  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  was  erected  in  honor  of  a  large  donor 
to  its  building  fund  ;  it  is  now  known  as 
Jenks  Hall.  But  scarcely  had  the  sodded 
terraces  around  this  picturesque  structure 
hardened  into  a  cloak  of  firmly  knitted 
greensward  when  ground  was  broken  for  a 
stately  addition  to  the  original  College 
building,  and  the  structure  rose  until 
it  overtopped  and  dwarfed  its  venerable 
neighbor,  ample  and  airy  halls  were  se¬ 
cured  on  its  upper  floors  for  lectures  and 
officers’  quarters,  and  below  was  fashioned 
that  charming  reading-room  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  College  men  and  of  all  Easto- 
nians. 

The  casual  visitor  is,  however,  not  so 
much  engrossed  by  the  proportions  of  the 
room,  which  are  stately ;  or  by  the  interior 
gallery,  which  is  imposing  in  effect ;  or  by 
the  array  of  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
and  other  books  of  reference,  and  the  best 
of  European  and  American  periodicals ;  or 
by  the  stock  of  old  engravings  and  por¬ 
traits  (notable  among  the  latter  a  capital 
copy  by  Healey  of  the  Scheffer  portrait  of 
Lafayette) ;  or  even  by  the  celebrated 
papyrus  scroll  (containing,  according  to 
Seyffarth,  the  finest  hieratic  inscription  ex¬ 
tant) — not  by  all  this  we  say,  and  much 
other  appetizing  matter,  is  the  casual  visitor 
so  much  engrossed,  as  by  the  enchanting 
view  which  confronts  him  as  he  looks  from 
the  southern  windows.  In  the  foreground 
are  trim  graveled  roads,  flecked  by  the 
shadows  of  overhanging  maples — the  eme¬ 
rald  slopes  of  the  terraces  which  cover  the 
foundations  of  Jenks  Hall;  thence,  the 
glance,  plunging  down  over  a  wilderness 
of  tree-tops,  takes  in  the  roofs  and  spires  of 
the  town,  and  the  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
and  six  converging  trails  of  railway,  and 
bridges  hanging  like  spiders’  webs  across 
the  valley,  and  heights  beyond  the  Lehigh, 


and  a  thousand  acres  of  rolling  grain-land 
upon  the  Jersey  shores.  With  a  June  haze 
over  it,  and  the  birds  singing  in  the  near 
trees,  one  would  think  Cicero  De  Officiis , 
and  the  papyrus  scroll,  and  the  London 
“Academy”  might  be  equally  forgotten. 

When  this  eastern  annex  was  completed 
the  friends  of  Lafayette  were  not  sjow  to 
accept  the  tasteful  and  entirely  correct  ob¬ 
servation  of  Dr.  Cattell — that  the  old  Col¬ 
lege  building  was  badly  balanced,  and  that 
a  new  annex  upon  the  western  end  of  the 
same  was  needed  to  keep  the  equilibrium. 
This  new  construction  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  and  within  its  walls  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  effective  and  simple  chapel  is  estab¬ 
lished,  with  all  the  latest  desiderata  of  seats, 
and  desks  of  solid  walnut,  and  stained  win¬ 
dows.  This  chapel  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  five  hundred,  while  above  it  are 
the  rooms  and  lecture-hall  of  the  professor 
of  Latin.  At  about  the -date  o-f-  the -buil-d 
ing  of  the  chapel  the  family  of  Mr.  James 
McKeen — who  was  for  thirty  years  a  trustee 
of  the  College — contributed  funds  for  the 
erection  of  McKeen  Hall,  a  new  dormi¬ 
tory,  which  worthily  completed  the  line  of 
structures  upon  the  north  border  of  the 
plateau. 

Among  the  most  generous  of  patrons  in 
promoting  the  improvements  noted  was 
Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazleton.  Mr.  Par¬ 
dee’s  first  gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
in  1864  was  increased  by  further  additions 
until,  in  1869,  they  aggregated  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  upon  this  basis  was 
first  established  a  new  curriculum  of  scientific 
and  technical  studies.  For  the  development 
of  this  sum  a  new  and  special  building  was 
needed.  For  this  purpose,  a  year  or  two 
subsequently,  Mr.  Pardee  made  the  further 
gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  To  this  sum  he  afterward  added 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  ^its  scientific 
equipment.  Such  princely  munificence 
ranged  so  far  beyond  the  calculations  of 
the  trustees,  that  no  appropriate  site  for 
a  building  of  such  cost  seemed  available, 
except  some  three  of  the  professors’  homes 
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should  be  swept  from  the  College  plateau. 
This  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  other 
ground  immediately  contiguous  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  professors’  homes,  their  former 
houses  were  trundled  away,  and  the  exca¬ 
vations  were  commenced  for  Pardee  Hall, 
the  largest  and  most  complete  Scientific  Col¬ 
lege  building  in  the  United  States.  In  less 
than  eighteen  months  from  the  day  when  the 
site  was  determined  upon,  the  building  was 
complete,  its  flanking  terraces  laid  down, 
and  its  halls  dedicated  to  science  by  a  cele¬ 
bration  in  which  representatives  from  half 
the  States  in  the  Union  participated.  The 
borough  of  Easton — its  shops  shut,  its 
manufactories  silent  for  the  day — joined  in 
the  festal  tribute  with  such  processional 
array  and  show  of  banners  and  banqueting 
as  good  Thomas  Penn  never  forecast  when 
he  laid  out  “some  ground  for  a  town  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware.” 


We  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
building  from  an  authentic  source  : 

“  It  consists  of  one  centre  building,  five 
stories  in  height,  fifty-three  feet  in  front, 
and  eighty-three  feet  deep,  and  two  lateral 
wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  build¬ 
ing,  measuring  sixty-one  feet  in  length 
and  thirty-one  in  width;  four  stories  in 
height,  including  a  mansard  roof,  the  whole 
terminating  in  two  cross  wings,  forty-two 
feet  front  and  eighty-four  feet  deep,  and 
four  stories  in  height.  The  entire  length 
of  the  front  in  a  straight  line,  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  feet.  The  material  is  the 
Trenton  brown  stone,  with  trimming  of 
light  Ohio  sandstone.  It  is  heated  through¬ 
out  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  The 
western  half  of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  department  of  natural  history,  with 
its  zoological  cabinet  and  herbarium,  the 
latter  being  remarkable  for  its  variety  and 
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extent,  especially  in  the  flora  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  which  respect  it  is  without  a  rival, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  results  of  many 
years’  research,  by  the  eminent  botanist, 
Professor  T.  C.  Porter,  who  presides  over 
this  department.  The  eastern  half  is  occu- 
,  pied  by  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  electrical 
..  laboratory,  and  repair  shop  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physics.  The  second  floor  contains, 
on  the  west  end,  lecture-rooms  and  the  Ward 
library ;  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  audito¬ 
rium,  which  with  its  galleries  occupies  two 
stories  in  height ;  and  on  the  east  is  the  room 
devoted  to  physical  apparatus,  the  physical 
lecture-room,  and  the  spectroscopic  labora- 


large  architectural  improvements  were  pro¬ 
gressing,  the  grounds  were  unremittingly 
worked  in  accordance  with  them;  walks 
and  road-ways  of  the  most  permanent  char¬ 
acter  were  laid  down  ;  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubbery  were  planted,  and  under  the 
judicious  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fisler 
(now  treasurer  of  the  College),  the  whole 
area  of  the  plateau  shows  a  neatness  and 
order,  and  a  nicety  of  keeping,  which 
equals  that  of  well-kept  private  grounds. 
The  careful  treatment  of  lawn  surfaces  and 
the  planting  of  ornamental  shrubbery  was 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  feared  that  students  used 
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tory.  The  third  floor  west  of  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  lecture-rooms  and  the  library 
and  hall  of  the  Washington  Literary  Society ; 
to  the  east  is  a  room  for  models,  etc., 
connected  with  the  subject  of  steam  engi¬ 
neering,  that  of  applied  mechanics,  and 
the  library  and  hall  of  the  Franklin 
Literary  Society.  The  fourth  floor  of  the 
west  lateral  and  transverse  wings  is  devoted 
to  lecture  and  drawing  rooms  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mining  engineering  and  graph¬ 
ics,  that  of  the  centre  to  the  geological 
hall,  and  that  of  the  east  lateral  and  trans¬ 
verse  wings  to  the  lecture  and  drawing 
rooms  of  the  department  of  civil  engineer¬ 
ing.” 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  these 


to  the  old  slip-shod  order  would  show  little 
respect  for  shaven  turf  or  blooming  shrubs; 
but  the  event  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  edu¬ 
cating  and  stimulating  a  taste  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  this 
institution  and  made  record  of  its  material 
appliances,  the  more  important  question 
suggests  itself :  What  education  does  La¬ 
fayette  furnish  ?  Are  the  methods  of  study 
and  instruction  such  as  keep  well  abreast 
with  those  sanctioned  by  the  most  advanced 
educators  of  the  day,  and  such  as  will  qual¬ 
ify  an  earnest  young  man  to  put  a  firm  grip 
upon  the  work  best  worth  doing  in  our 
time? 

We  find,  first,  in  Lafayette  College  the 
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old  conventional  four-year  class  system, 
called  the  classical  course.  It  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  materially  from  that  in  vogue  in  most  of 
the  Eastern  colleges.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  annual  college  catalogues  of  these 
institutions  can  readily  compute  its  ele¬ 
ments.  It  has  traditional  sanctity,  and  the 
intercalations  which  have  grown  upon  it  in 
the  last  score  of  years  have  been  made  gen¬ 
erally  with  exceeding  coyness  and  with  a 
manifest  clinging  to  the  old  regime.  Lafa¬ 
yette  was  among  the  first, if  not  the  very  first, 
to  break  in  upon  traditional  method  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  thorough  philological  study  of 
our  mother  tongue.  This  has  been  done 
under  the  direction  and  personal  guidance 
of  Professor  F.  A.  March,  LL.  D.,  the  well- 
known  philologist,  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
and  author  of  a  Comparative  Grammar. 
Originally  intended  for  students  having  a 
certain  familiarity  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French,  it  compared  the  Anglo-Saxon  with 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  and  Old 
High  German.  “General  principles  of  pho¬ 
nology  are  first  laid  down ;  and  then  paral¬ 
lel  paradigms  of  the  inflection  forms  in  these 
languages  are  given,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
explained  under  their  guidance.  A  compara¬ 
tive  syntax  is  also  given.  The  author  in  this 
way  introduces  the  student  to  the  methods  of 
the  modern  science  of  language  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  so  that 
our  mother  tongue  may  share  the  powers  of 
this  new  science.  This  Grammar  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Reader ,  prepared  with  notes, 
adapted  to  lead  to,  and  aid  in,  the  study  of 
the  Grammar.  These  books  have  been 
studied  at  Lafayette  in  the  manner  here  sug¬ 
gested.  A  class  goes  slowly  on  with  the 
Reader  and  Grammar  together,  scudying 
word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  the  relations 
of  the  forms  to  those  of  other  languages,  and 
the  laws  of  change  which  govern  their  his¬ 
tory.  Besides  this  grammatical  study,  how¬ 
ever,  the  substance  of  the  selections  is  care¬ 
fully  studied,  including  choice  extracts  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  Beda ,  and  giving 
the  noticeable  events  of  history,  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  and  extracts  from  the  great 


poets.  Thus,  in  method  and  substance,  as 
thorough  and  scientific  study  is  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  can  be  given 
to  Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  ordinary  college 
text-books.  It  affords  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  study  of  the  later  English  classics, — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton,  Bunyan, whose  masterpieces  are  studied 
in  successive  terms  with  the  same  care  which 
a  good  Greek  professor  gives  to  Homer  or 
Plato.” 

This  is  a  scheme  of  study  thus  far  un¬ 
known  to  the  English  universities,  and 
though  to  some  extent  adopted  in  some 
American  colleges,  we  think  the  credit  of 
the  initiative  in  this  branch  fairly  belongs 
to  Lafayette.  How  far  it  may  result  in  lim¬ 
iting  the  direct  study  of  the  classics  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
traditional  academic  course  which  is  in  the 
line  of  progress  and  in  agreement  with  the 
highest  aims  of  the  “  new  education.” 

Besides  the  ordinary  academic  course,  La¬ 
fayette  offers  a  four-years’  scientific  course, 
differing  from  the  former  in  giving  larger 
scope  to  mathematical  study  and  in  the 
substitution  of  the  modern  languages  for 
Latin  and  Greek.  Connected  with  this, 
however,  the  Comparative  Grammar  and 
Anglo-Saxon  are  pursued  under  the  same 
system  as  noted  above. 

In  addition  to  these  two  courses  which 
represent  the  college  training  proper,  there 
are  the  technical  courses  in  metallurgy, 
mining,  engineering,  and  chemistry,  which 
are  made  possible  by  the  munificent  endow¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Pardee,  and  which,  by  their 
completeness,  rank  the  institution  with  the 
foremost  of  the  schools  of  technology. 

More  especially  in  the  line  of  mining  and 
engineering  is  Lafayette  supposed  to  offer 
exceptional  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  region 
conspicuous  for  its  great  engineering  tri¬ 
umphs  and  for  its  vast  enterprises  in  min¬ 
ing.  It  is  like  studying  medicine  under  the 
wing  of  a  great  hospital,  or  reading  law  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  highest  courts.  For 
instance:  Does  the  professor  talk  of  bridge 
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construction — his  illustrations  (as  perfect  as 
are  to  be  found  in  America)  are  within  eye¬ 
shot.  Does  he  talk  of  grades  and  curves — 
every  fashion  and  expedient  of  them  are 
within  an  afternoon’s  walk.  Does  he  talk 
of  shafts  and  lodes — the  near  valley  offers 
j  every  variety  of  example.  Is  it  a  question 
of  ores,  and  puddling  and  slag — the  furnace 
fires  are  blazing  on  the  eastern  and  western 
horizon  every  night. 


Each  student  upon  entering  college  is 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  Medical  Di¬ 
rector  of  Physical  Culture,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  exercise  best  adapted  to  his 
needs  prescribed.  Attendance  upon  the 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  competent  instructor,  is  re¬ 
quired  the  same  as  upon  the  recitations  of 
the  class-room. 

The  spirit  of  the  College  is  in  every  aspect 


CLASS-DAY  EXERCISES  IN  FhONT  OF  SOUTH  COLLEGE. 


There  remain  to  be  noted  further  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  announced  curriculum  of 
studies  at  Lafayette,  the  usual  post-graduate 
courses  for  prosecution  of  special  inquiry  in 
philology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc., 
also  a  course  of  physical  culture.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  of  this  department  are  conducted  in 
a  well-lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  gym¬ 
nasium,  fitted  up  with  dressing  and  bathing 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  best  modern  appliances 
for  the  promotion  of  physical  development. 


thoroughly  democratic  :  caste — save  only 
that  of  cleverness — is  not  recognized  ;  schol¬ 
ars  are  largely  of  more  advanced  age  than 
is  usual  in  Eastern  colleges,  and  arc  very 
much  in  earnest.  Pretty  or  mythicalNra- 
ditions  of  past  college  years  do  not  belong 
to  so  recent  an  establishment.  Frolics — 
such  as  they  have — are  ex  tempore ,  and  do 
not  bourgeon  annually  out  of  the  trunk  of 
old  records.  Class-day  is  celebrated  in  the 
shady  grove  in  front  of  South  College  and  is 
an  occasion  of  especial  interest. 
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The  cost  of  an  education  at  Lafayette  is 
not  large.  No  near  cities  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  compel  extravagance.  The  tuition 
charges  in  the  academic  or  scientific  courses 
are  noted  in  the  catalogue  at  forty-five 
dollars  per  annum;  and  in  the  technical 
courses,  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum. 
Board  and  other  incidental  expenses  are 
rated  at  a  sum  which  brings  up  the  total, 
exclusive  of  clothing  and  traveling  expenses, 
to  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
year. 

Incentives  to  extravagance,  in  whatever 
direction,  do  not  exist.  Wise  liberality — 
an  outsider  might  say — should  add  somewhat 
to  the  very  moderate  limit  of  the  professors’ 
salaries ;  but  these,  more  than  would  ampler 
endowments,  confirm  the  impression  that  is 
made  by  every  aspect  of  the  institution — 
that  good  work  is  done  here  for  love  of  it, 
and  not  for  lucre. 

thing  ahoirt  thn_  men  wb©- 
control  Lafayette  is  their  Christian  faith — 
strong  and  outspoken.  Yet  there  are  no 
Calvinistic  acerbities  that  make  thrust  at 


you.  The  Greek  Testament  is  enrolled 
among  their  classics.  There  is  no  doubting 
of  the  Bible,  or  any  giving  to  it  a  courteous 
and  reverent  forgetting.  Always  a  sturdy 
Christian  belief  has  its  firmest  affirmation ; 
always,  too,  and  proudly — Presbyterian ; 
with  no  shrinkage  or  veiling  of  that  hon¬ 
ored  name  under  the  pliant,  fashionable  ^ 
gauzes  of  evangelism,  or  orthodoxy,  or 1 
other  euphuisms.  They  believe,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  truth  to  be  apprehended  by 
Christian  faith  is  as  large  and  as  real  as 
any  that  science  unfolds,  or  will  unfold  in 
the  days  to  come.  In  short — a  well-ap¬ 
pointed,  progressive,  delightfully  placed, 
attractive  Christian  College. 

If  no  Art  School  flanks  the  other  courses 
of  study,  the  whole  natural  surrounding — 
with  its  valleys,  and  wilderness  of  wood, 
and  gleams  of  water — is  itself  an  art  educa¬ 
tor.  If  the  young  men  of  Lafayette  paint 

carry  out  with  them  into  the  world  a  living 
memory  of  visions  of  landscape  beauty  that 
will  quicken  their  eye  to  every  aspect  of  Art. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

i,  South  College ;  2,  Pardee  Hall;  3,  Astronomical  Observatory ;  4,  Jenks  Hall — Chemical 
Laboratory;  5,  Philological  Hall;  6,  Blair  Hall;  7,  Newkirk  Hall;  8,  McKeen  Hall ;  9, 
Martien  Hall ;  10,  Powel  Hall ;  n.  East  Hall;  12 — 21,  Professors’ Houses  ;  A.  Proposed 
Site  of  Library  and  of  new  Halls  for  the  Literary  Societies ;  B,  Gymnasium. 


